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The Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club Inc. encourages the study of natural history and 
supports conservation. People with a range of backgrounds and knowledge are welcome 
as members. 


Contact Don Hird (ph 34 4293) for more information, or write to GPO Box 68A, Hobart, 7001. 
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General meetings start at 7:45pm on the first Thursday of the month in the Life Science Building 
at the University of Tasmania. Outings are usually held on the following Saturday meeting at 10am 
outside the main entrance to the Museum in Macquarie Street. 








4 Aug 





Mike Comfort, from Parks and Wildlife, will present a talk and demonstration of 
Taspaws, a computer system used to record observations of various wildlife in Tas- 
mania. Ray Brereton will follow this by showing how the Taspaws system has been 
of practical use in his project on the Swift Parrot. 







6 Aug Phil and Sue Collier will lead an outing to Bedlam Walls, East Risdon Nature Reserve. There 
are several features of interest including a cave formerly occupied by aboriginals and some 
interesting eucalypts including some obvious hybrids. 






1Sept Phil and Sue Collier will present a talk called Sunrises and Sunsets of SE Australia. It 
will include scenes from national parks and wildlife, mostly wildflowers and orchids, 
that can be found there. All pretty pictures and no graphs! 








3 Sept Jam start. Bob Patterson will lead a trip to the Triabunna, Orford, Spring Beach area. As 
usual Bob will be aware of the latest sightings, rumours etc. concerning the local birds. As 
usual, we will look at animals and plants as well as birds. 






6 Oct Dr Gustaaf Hallegraeff from the Department of Plant Science, University of Tasmania 
will present a talk on blue-green algae. 





8 Oct Jam start. Don Hird will lead an outing to Marchwiel, a property on Marion Bay. This is a 
property that we have visited before and includes some magnificent coastal scenery such as 
Hellfire Bluff. We will look around for birds, animals and plants. 


21 Oct- Federation of Field Naturalists of Tasmania meeting hosted by the Burnie Field Naturalists 

23 Oct Club. Our own Peter McQuillan will be speaking and leading a butterfly outing. This should 
coincide with publication of the Butterfly Book with luck. Phil Collier (29 6597) will coordi- 
nate transport. 








29 Oct- Don Hird has organised a return visit (weekend or extended) to Schouten Island with trans- 

2Nov port provided by Parks and Wildlife. We will continue with our earlier survey work. This 
visit, being later in the season than the last, should reveal new orchids species, and many 
other goodies. Phone Don Hird (34 4293) for details. 


Elizabeth Turner will speak on spiders. More details in the October Bulletin. 






News 





President's Report 


Firstly, and most regrettably, I must report that Judy Lovibond 


died in June after a battle with cancer. Judy was an active member 
of our club, and a willing helper, and will be missed by all who — 
knew her. 3 


Schouten Island beckons loudly again this year! October 29 to 
November 2 are the dates of our planned visit and should be ideal 
for spring wildflowers. Please note the dates in your diary. 


Conservation topics never seem far from the news. We have had 
exceptional difficulty obtaining any response to our queries about 
the proposed watered-down state Endangered Species Legislation. 
State Government seems to display a defensive attitude on the one 
hand and defiant on the other, especially vis-a-vis the Common- 
wealth. 


Lake Pedder is again in the news headlines. I have to say that I am 
somewhat disappointed but not really surprised about the mode 
of the re-emergence of this issue. I believe that there are still far too 
many unknowns, especially on the economic side, to champion it 
as a world’s best conservation initiative. There seems to be no 
biodiversity benefit. I doubt whether any worthwhile progress 
could be achieved by the year 2000. It is valuable to know of the 


feasibility, it would be nice to also know for how much longer this- 


feasibility is likely to remain. I also dislike the promotion of 
Pedder 2000 as the work of the “Tasmanian Conservation Move- 
ment”. Such an inclusive term for a particular lobby group does 
not reflect the consultation involved in floating the idea; it was 
launched onto the world stage before many of us heard of it. The 
same people who boycotted the World Heritage Advisory Group a 
couple of years ago are now monopolising this one. I strongly feel 
that conservation should be encouraged across all political and 
social streams in our society, not as the preserve of one or a few. 
There are many conservation priorities of importance, we need to 
think and act carefully. What do you think? 


We are cooperating in a working party on Coastal Bird Manage- 
ment, ask Priscilla Park or myself if interested. I have suggested 
that some further control of four-wheel driving on beaches and 
amateur gill-netting would contribute to this cause; any further 
suggestions are welcome. ; 


A month or two ago an exhibition of Mt Wellington artwork ap- 
peared at Salamanca Gallery. Because I had been curious, I 
showed the curator a copy of Gould’s Mammals of Australia. I had 
noticed that the illustration of the Tasmanian pademelon included 
a clear outline of our mountain. I said that we might try to work 
out the location from the which the watercolour illustration was 
made. It also includes sandstone outcrops and grasstrees, so possi- 
bly could be eastern shore (Grasstree Hill?), but it may also be 
rather stylised. It is known that Gould spent a year or more in 
Hobart staying with the Franklins at Government House. It would 
make an interesting short note for The Tasmanian Naturalist. 





New Members 


A special welcome to our new 
members Leanne Barden, Judy 
Eijdenberg, the Frusher/ 
Palmer family and Jill Hickey. 
Members may like to know that 
I had a reply from our past- 
president David Ratkowsky to 
the question in the last Bulletin. 
He has advised that he has left 
the State ‘permanently’ twice - 
before, and does not intend to 
make the mistake again! He 
hopes to attend meetings again 
soon when the fungi on the 
Mountain disappear. He and 
Anne are busy with a fungus 
survey. 


New committee 


The 1994/5 committee members 
are now comfortably(?) settled 
into their jobs. If you want to 
growl or congratulate here are 
the responsible people: i 


President: Don Hird, 344 293 
Vice president: Kevin Bonham 
Secretary: Katrina Wickham 
Treasurer: Starola Jacka, 314 230 
Programme: Genevieve Gates 
Naturalist Editor: Rob Taylor 
Bulletin Editor: Phil Collier 
Member: Julia Scott 

Member: Patti Virtue 

Member: Eliza Watkins 


Bird Book 


The committee have authorised 
a start to work on the revised 
version of our Bird Book. Bob 
Patterson will write the text, 
Rob Taylor will be editor and 
Gilbert van Munster will join 
these two in a bird book com- 
mittee. One task for the commit- 
tee is to search for appropriate 
photographs for the revised 
book. 





oded Plover Charadrius rubricollis 


The hooded plover (affection- 
ately known as ‘hoodie’), is a 
medium-sized stocky bird with 
a black hood, red-tipped black 
bill and short orange legs. 
Hooded plovers inhabit ocean 
beaches and adjacent sand dune 
areas, bays, rock-shelves and 
reefs. They are particularly fond 
of sandy beaches, especially 
those which are broad and flat, 
with a wide wave-wash zone 
for feeding. 


Hooded plovers are known to 
feed on small molluscs, crusta- 
ceans, amphipods (sand hop- 
pers and sand fleas), insects and 
seeds. They forage for these 
especially in wave-wash areas, 
lagoon edges and saltpans. For 
nesting they make a small de- 
pression or scrape in the sand, 
which can be unlined, or lined 
with pebbles, seaweed and shell 
pieces. 


Tasmania is an important habi- 
tat for hooded plovers. They 
also occur on the coast of the 
South and South-east mainland 
and in South-west Western 
Australia. 


Hooded plovers are currently 
classified as ‘rare’. This means 
that they have a small popula- 
tion but are not considered 
endangered. However they are 
considered threatened. 


1992 Survey 


An extensive survey of hooded 
plovers was carried out in 
October 1992. This survey was 
conducted by staff from the 
Department of Parks and Wild- 
life and members of the Bird 
Observers Association of Tas- 
mania. They were assisted by 
other interested enthusiasts. 
Observers were required to 
walk or drive along beaches 


and record their observations 
on prepared sheets. They were 
asked to record all wading 
birds, their activity, nests and 
any signs of predation or hu- 
man impact. 


Approximately 500 kilometres 
of beaches were surveyed. A 
total of 865 birds were recorded 
at an average density of 1.73 
birds per kilometre. A previous 
survey was conducted in 1982. 
A comparison between the two 
surveys shows that there is no 
significant difference in num- 
bers recorded. 


It has been suggested that the 
habitat of many hooded plovers 
has been adversely affected by 
human activity. This includes 
destruction of eggs and chicks, 
activities by off-road vehicles, 
and predation by domestic or 
feral animals. The results of the 
1992 survey indicate that the 
species has not suffered any 
serious decline in the last 10 
years. Further sampling is 
required before this observation 
can be confirmed. 


It is hoped to increase knowl- 
edge of the distribution and 
habits of hooded plovers by 
conducting surveys every 2 
years. 


1994 Survey 


A further survey is planned for 
October/November 1994. This 
time of year is chosen because 
adult birds have established 
their breeding territory and are 
less mobile. This year there is a 
special emphasis on counting 
the nests of hooded plovers. 
The birds can see you coming 
and rush off along the beach. 
Often the footprints of the birds 
can help lead you to the nest 
sites. All members of the Field 


Nats are encouraged to assist in 
this year’s survey. Hooded 
plover observation sheets are 
available for recording your 
sightings. 


It is especially difficult to con- 
duct surveys on some of the 
more remote beaches due to 
financial and time constraints. If 
members are visiting such areas 
during any time of the year, 
your observations will be wel- 
come. 


Phil and I mentioned to Priscilla 
that we are planning to walk 
around Cape Barren Island at 
Christmas. We have been asked 
to count hooded plovers and 
make collections of sand hop- 
pers and sand fleas! These 
creatures are an important food 
source of hooded plovers. 


Please contact Priscilla Park on 
002 487007 for further informa- 
tion and observation sheets 
(evenings are best). 


Sue Collier 


Information for this article has 
been obtained from the following: 


A population survey of the Hooded 
Plover in Tasmania, October 1982 
(Mike Newman and Bob Patterson) 


1992 Survey of the Hooded Plover 
in Tasmania (Mark Holdsworth 
and Priscilla Park) 


Handbook of Australian, New 
Zealand and Antarctic Birds 
(H.A.N.Z.A.B.) Volume 2. 


Summaries of recent news reporis 


ce 


Cane toad control 


Bufo marinus, a native of South 
America, was shipped to Aus- 
tralia in 1935 to rid cane fields 
in northern Queensland of the 
greyback cane beetle. The cane 
toad has been disliked by many 
Australians since it made the 
mistake of ignoring the destruc- 
tive cane beetle. Instead, it 
breeds with wild abandon. The 
toad has no natural predators in 
Australia and its venom kills 
cats, snakes, dogs and other 
animals which mistake the 
yellowish brown coat of the 
cane toad for that of a native 
amphibian. 


Cane toads live for up to 16 
years and females can lay as 
many as 35,000 eggs a year, 
compared to native Australian 
frogs which lay only about 
4,000 eggs a year. Australia has 
tried various methods to curb 
the cane toad menace or at least 
make better use of the species, 
including an attempt to export 
them to China for use in medi- 
cines. That and other attempts 
have mostly failed. 


The Queensland Museum in 
Brisbane has declared the toad a 
nuisance to humans and an 
ecological threat to the Austral- 
ian environment. The toads are 
advancing from Queensland 
into the Northern Territory and 
south into New South Wales 
towards Sydney. Although the 
cane toad’s northern migration 
is faster than its southern trek, 
Sydney residents talk of an 
eventual cane toad invasion. 


The lastest attempt to stop the 
spread of the cane toad are 
family toad-hunting nights. 
Wildlife groups are supporting 
the pastime of cane toad catch- 
ing as a humane way to reduce 


cane toad numbers, while 


` spending quality time with the 


family. 


Gone are the days of whacking 
toads with cricket bats or golf 
clubs. And no more dipping the 
toads in an acidic poison or 
using Bufo marinus as target 
practice for guns. Today, cane 
toads are collected in plastic 
bags, counted and then frozen. 
The freezing, scientists say, is 
painless. The toad simply falls 
asleep and never wakes. 


Albatross Numbers Decline 


A survey of albatross numbers 


indicates thousands are being 
snared accidently on fishing 
lines from tuna boats. Scientists 
who have been monitoring the 
species since 1971, said the 
albatross population off the east 
coast of Australia has plum- 
meted during the last four 
years. They estimate that as 
many as 54 000 birds a year are 
being inadvertently caught in 
the Tasman Sea between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


Tuna boats drag fishing lines of 
up to 100km long. Each is 
barbed with hundreds of baited 
hooks which stay close to the 
surface of the water as they are 
hauled along. Albatrosses 
swoop on the bait and drown 
when they are hooked. 


Thousands of albatrosses used 
to feast on cuttlefish south of 
Sydney between July and Sep- 
tember. However, this year one 
observer counted only 12. 


The problem had also struck 
other albatross habitats off 
islands near the Antarctic. Some 
scientists estimate 140 000 birds 
a year are being snared on 
fishing lines worldwide. 
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New tree kangaroo 


Scientists claim to have discov- 
ered a new species of marsu- 
pial, a primitive panda-like tree 
kangaroo. It is boldly patterned 
in black and white and has a 
superficial resemblance to 
China’s panda. The animals 
have a blunt face with white 
stripes, a black muzzle, a white 
spot on the forehead and long 
soft dense fur. 


The tree kangaroos had previ- 
ously eluded discovery because 
of their rugged habitat in re- 
mote terrain among the highest 
mountains of Irian Jaya, which 
shares the great island of New 
Guinea with Papua New 
Guinea. The species is confined 
to a 200km stretch of the 
Maokop mountain range. 


Local people, who regard the 
animal as their ancestor and do 
not hunt it, call it a 
“bondegezou,” translating to 
“man of the alpine forest”. 


The newly-discovered species is 
very primitive in its behavior, 
spending most of its time on the 
ground in stunted mossy forest. 
The animals are not agile climb- 
ers and descend trees tail-first, 
in a human-like way. Large 
adult males of the species weigh 
about 15kg and are about 
1200mm from their nose to the 
tip of their short tail. The kanga- 
roo is virtually unafraid of 
hunters, and often greets people 
by whistling and holding up its 
arms to flash its white belly fur. 


This discovery brings to 10 the 
number of known tree-kanga- 
roo species, eight in Papua New 
Guinea and Irian Jaya and two 
in Australia. 


